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in the science and art of acting together, 
and the increasingly dominant endeavor to 
make all these and all other aspects of na- 
tional development center and revolve about 
life, 


which scienee, art, ethics, religion, furnish 


ascending single and eollective, for 


guidance and controlling motive. The su 


democracy, accord 


preme Tunction of a 


ingly, is that of ensuring with increasing 


certainty, the greatest preparedness of the 


greatest number, with loyalty to the com- 
mon welfare a never absent mark. 

[It is at this point, of course, where na- 
tional preparedness involves and claims our 
life work as teachers and trainers of Amer 
ican youth. And the mobilization now going 
on of the 


and human, for a specific, temporary pur- 


resources of the nation, material 


pose, must needs bring home to us with spe 
cial timely emphasis our share in prepared 
ness aS a continuous national process. We 
should be 


Strive as 


indeed, if we did not 


‘* Slackers, wi 


never hitherto to get truer and 
larger visions of our work and ourselves, to 
give all of our professional activities a 
forward look, to make the country’s good 
the ‘‘hot 


short, to develop sec yndary education into 


spot’ in our consciousness: in 


the first and foremost ageney of national 
preparedness. 

To be born and reared in America is by 
no means the same as to be American born 
bred. In the 


and personality are one and inseparable ; 


and latter ease citizenship 


in the former, citizenship may be like an 


Al 


unimproved city lot held by an alien for 


the unearned increment. But in order to 
succeed with the process of national pre- 
paredness we must produce not native 


aliens, but thoroughbred Americans, whose 
citizenship is as vital a part of them as 
their brains and hearts. Obviously, then, 
no teachers, least of all we whose special- 
ized national responsibility is the care and 
culture of adolescence, can accept and prac- 
without a coun- 


edueational theories 


tise 
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try, like the man of Hale’s story. Our pro- 
fessional thought and action must embody 
faith in 


To vow that this shall 


and express the which American 
democracy is built. 
come to pass is the cardinal motive of our 
preparedness program. 


With 
tural re-shaping of the American second 


this motive in control, the strue 


ary school, to begin with, would progress 
faster and with fewer deviations from the 
the 


fondness for custom-eaked fixtures and fur- 


straight and narrow path. Despite 
niture, despite the myopia and biliousness 
of the scholastic bigot and the braying of 
the educational anarchist in competition 
the voice of his country, our archaic 
four-year high school would soon be super- 
seded everywhere by a secondary school 
for the whole of adolescence, by a school so 


fashioned as to make it an adequate eduea- 


tional organ of twentieth-century democ- 
racy. Without opportunity for the indi- 
vidual, no democracy; and this foundation 


prineiple applies to the minority and the 
majority of child-ecitizens. It denotes not 
only length and continuity but also breadth 
to which it 


and completeness. The extent 


is institutionalized marks our educational 
advance on the road to democracy. It calls 
for more than formal assent. It must be- 


come something more essential than a 


Only dynamic loy- 
The fact that 


respect the nation falls short by many years 


vermiform appendix. 
alty to it will serve. in this 
of preparedness for the present and the 
the 


loyalty all the more imperative. 


near future makes demand for such 
Our na- 
tional creed must be set to work through 
and women more deter- 


us school men 


minedly than ever before; the nations’s in- 
herent purpose as to opportunity must be 
achieved, as far as we are concerned, to the 
limit of our power, to persuade, to com- 
mand resources, to readjust and create, and 
to administer loyally. 

But to secure opportunities for the great- 
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est possible number does not inevitably 


mean the greatest preparedness in terms of 
national welfare. To illustrate: no more 
promising human material for virile civic 
leadership can be found than that repre 


sented by our young prospective engineers 


and probably no other group of American 


} 


vouth gets better technical training. Save 


m the tool side of their beings, however, 
their education still remains for the most 
part truly primitive. On entering the pro 
fession they are excellently prepared to 
serve not a democra 7. but an enlightened 
despotism. If after all many of them grow 
beyond the elementary stage in power to 
see modern American life steadily and to 
see it whole, in appreciation of its complex 
problems, and in fitness to cope with them 
as American men and citizens, the credit is 
; they have overcome the handicap of 
the schooling they have undergone. Ob 
viously, curricula without a country are 
incompatible with the greatest na 
preparedness. Our country must be al 
lowed to have a voice and a vote in the con 
struction of courses of study. Columbia’s 
partnership is indispensable in determining 


such matters as the relation of so-called cul 


tural to vocational education, the boundary 
lines of preseription and election of studies, 
the essential components of a high as wel 
broad common basis for cultured 


as a 
American citizenship. Her interests are 
certain to be damaged unless we can secure 
for our youth the 


rreatest possible eom 


munity of ideas, of responses and sym 


pathies, of intelligent and loyal attitudes 
toward American institutions, unless we 
can multiply and strengthen the common 
bonds of peace, created by the elementary 


} } a aes 1 
Scnool, rnrougi 


out the adoleseent per d 


and bevond. The cohesion of the ruling 
class of England is due in a large measure 
to the common content of its experiences 


at Harrow, Eton, and so on: our ruling 


class is coextensive with American citizen 
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Wi re tha piaving with ne macninel l 
vised by adults for adults Be the answers 
+ ] + 
to th questions glad or gloomy, it is clear 
! in raer tT make ne high set Sal 
, 
for democracy, we are called upon to pt 
| t inst sechnolast sin whiel ‘ il 
WAVS Witnou?l 1 eounrrys ut a ad] evel 
where we are illed Or » make the mn 
ception of teachers and pupils as one body 
of adult and adolescent ns a princip 
of da thought and ; ! we are chal 
lenged | se forms of vernment, that 
s, wavs of acting together, which express 
ma f Ste! tive Des l nship oT idol S 
, | } »} +} Poy nil t| + 
{ ( W Cn ners ana l i 
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High School Output in Mental Discipline 


ynal Prepared 


| eonsequence I fished hours for 


ut getting a bite. Then | real 


ized that my stream of consciousness had 


never been stocked with the species wanted 


for Dr 


row or steal, the same was inaccessible 
y 4 ‘ } J f 
Nevertheless, it won't do at all for anv of! 
is not to I e the question as to he decree 
ot mental eft eney a veloped in nicl 
1 1 Ria g + 
sehool DOVS am ris And to face and 
then ft motor i? und te bhrist] ne diffi nl 


tl high school is and must be, its nation | 
prepared ss value dept ds \ tal von h W 
well it funetions as a gymnasium for the 
mind Whether we are real teachers or 
near-teachers or merely structors, each of 
us is responsible for the output in mental 
discipline, for the exeeutive power and 


‘ts entrusted to our min- 


skill of the intelle 


ndividually and collectively, it 


patriotic 


is our professional and therefore 
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luty to find rational standards for meas 
iring results, to apply them to ir daily 
lealings with mental development, for the 
purpose of improving steadily on the glory 


ft the impertect. Aware of my own wu 


preparedness, as confessed a minute ago, | 
midly offer the suspicion that with respect 
to tl mental efficieneyv of high-sel and 
ne hasten to 1 ide eollege—gradu 
ates, the glory 1s not such as to er rag 
mplaceney and congratulations. For tl 
i en vears, Ior example I Su 
yt d the torty annual students ! f 
my courses all I them @ duates or 
seniors—to rather svstematl bservatio1 
These students have come from many 
ves and of course from more high schools 
\s a whole they have represented it 
every college and university department of 
specialization, including that of educatio 
\I provisional gener: t s | summed 
ID hareport t ne presia nt ne ft il 
and bald statement m students ean 
neither think nor spea L} ipparent 
justineation for such a hard saying Sin 
facts like the following: a low degr f 
power to seize the organizing thought of 
chapter or book: reekless thought-aviatio1 
without steering apparatus and little ex 
pel nee 1 Starting a train ot til ight and 
condaueting on a straight track to n 
terminus paralyzing embarrassme! 
being left alone with a problem and n 
bility to analyze, devise Vpo ses, s t 
pertinent Tacts and put it ti mpert 
nent ones, and to reach conelusions with a 
decent regard for possibilities, probabil 
ties and certainties: lack of resour ness 


for new uses of old kni 


excess of information kept in 


responding 


in handling the forms of discourse—narra- 


tion, description, exposition, argumenta 


tion—as forms of effective thinking, and 
so on and so forth. Now. this exhibit of 
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mental helplessness would undoubtedly ng and tf ' 
‘ Im ie@ss mp t Ir eacl I the students a \ 4 i ss \ 

question had tested a held fa ru s l I ! 

I ir through vear's I Ss aliead stud I \) 

= +} } ; , , : ' 

] \ si) t Il ~ it lid say itll \ . i ? ~ 

ifraid, would be that they had acquired a a 

ertain technique for de ng with a sma | s 

area la S, Dut not a reasoned, resoul i 

ru mmana In il DusIness method J \\ | 

| Ol] Nt nl T mie T ay rh OT the I ~ I wi Pr’ ~ | 

t I a V ing ma abou to graduat is 

) } ¢ ) \ . , , tar ' , 

( S v S kes ons sto 

I lather 1S an expert in Yankee no Ss 1] i \\ I : 





F 1 
» Mak nim S S I the Ways t ao wi 

ng business the working-prineiples \ n the | 

nde? a4 These ravi ¢ ‘ onneet ns ay wari ‘ j ’ cj 
tween Yank not ns and other commodi- } \ 
+ + ] + ] 

S as se le on rganization and seer . 
tific management. He has trained him for t t t | ! 
a business and not also for business Henes ! 
the boy s mental discipline has all of tl I ! 
possibilities of a limited non-transferabl ks . 
raluway ticket I r VI x} ' 

You have not forgotten, I hope, that |] he notion t 
nave peen YI Ter? ng not to the hict Sel 0] iT SOI I r | 
but to the eollege and university itput int Cov 
mental diseipline Relative to this, there sed 

s not likelv to be progress until iniversity ~—— 7 
teachers learn t think edueationally and ! ! I 
from the point of view of national pr 
paredness. With reference to the degree of  s 1 natu 
mental efficiency attained or attainable | 
hieh-sel bovs and girls. mv thought i 

\ \ \ ? kes } mstructive tur! ~ ! 3 
mint the rnerston f suecess in this 1 ‘ , 
spect S in ail other respects, the omnipres : 
ent purpose t make the growth of boys ! i , 

mad wiris nste d the sub I the il] i I tl l | ‘ I 

nd mega ol nstruction tr a hig > 
school teacher can see steadil he whol tion ters es 
boy and the whole girl and ean also see to- with the rest t ) 


l the get hold of w 


morrow. that IS, the whole man an 


wh *» woman, recelving and riving, lead gvyeneraliized ha ts 
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ing, may be able to marshall their mental 
forees against the trenches before them, 
near or distant. And since, as J. R. Lowell 
rightly said, democracy has no standing 
ground unless it thinks, that teacher will 
do ‘‘his bit’’ best as instruetor who does 
most for the executive power and skill of 
his pupils’ minds. 

Have I been rash in speaking of ‘‘our’’ 
preparedness program? I do not believe 
so. I am sure we do not want our school 
system to be without a country; nor ¢ur- 
ricula, nor school life, nor mental disei- 
plins Our proposals, our pledges, our 
loval devotion, seek one end—the greatest 
preparedness of the greatest number for 
the sate progress of American democracy. 

Auexis F. LANGE 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


THE EDUCATIONAL FUNCTION OF 
THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT IN 
A DEMOCRACY 


‘* EDUCATION by permeation’’ was an elu- 
sive, but meaningful phrase used by Canon 
S. A. Barnett, of Toynbee House, England, 
in deseribing the educational potency of 
university settlements and neighborhood 
ruilds. All the environing forees and 
influences acting upon the individual 
throughout life may be said to make up his 
education. The mere, mechanical acquisi- 
tion of a vast store of general and fre- 
quently unrelated information was once 
the sine qua non in edueational purpose. 
This particular pedagogical function is 
now subsumed under the broader head of 
education—or fullest hving. 

The writer will not here attempt to de- 
tect and dilate upon all the newer aims in 
education which have supplanted outworn 
and inadequate old ones. Any recent text 
on ‘‘principles’’ or ‘‘philosophy’’ of edu- 
eation contains them. He desires, how- 
ever, to link the practise of education with 


the purposes of democracy, and to point 


out, furthermore, how one_ significant, 
though often overlooked agency, is already 
performing the useful task of fitting men 
and women for democratie life, and in 
what manner it may be counted upon in 
the future to render even greater service 
in this direction. This paper will be lim- 
ited to a consideration of the educational 
aims, history, methods and future of social 
settlements. 

Democracy accepts, as its cardinal prin- 
ciple (although it frequently fails to em- 
body it in practise), the notion that the ex- 
pressed will of the majority of the people 
is the best index of the direction that gov- 
ernment activities should assume. This is 
our clue for an appraisal of the value of an 
instruction system supported by a democ- 
racy. The test of education is in its sue- 
cess in unleashing energies which will be 
put at the disposal of the nation’s civie 
enterprises, coupled with its efficiency in 
developing the whole personality, in subtly 
shaping character, and in permanently im 
pressing itself upon the spiritual activities 
of the later man. There are momentous 
social, industrial and political issues which 
will not down. They continue to clamor 
for solution. Man attuned to the harmo- 
nies of a world, spiritually conceived and 
socially dedicated, is the supreme contri- 
bution of an ideal system of education. 
Mazzini’s ideal of improved society, made 
possible through improved men, can thus 
be seen hovering above the horizon of a 
vast and unillumined mediocrity. 

Education, properly fashioned, can cre- 
ate a certain flexibiligy of mind which will 
make the citizen of g democracy responsive 
to the fluid chara¢ter of social forms, in- 
stitutions, beliefs, even conventions and 
obligations. He needs to be made keenly 
aware that these are in a process of con- 
stant readjustment, and that it is futile to 
straitjacket facts and institutions into any 
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permanent, dogma priort formula ind Ww 
ihe tes r educationa efficiency is quali rar Dp ! 
ative, not quantitative volutionary, not rt as 
static; flexible, not rigid: human, not me aspiring, st 
chanica In s] f all our contemporary 1 hem f 
nsistence upon tl need of devices for tween tl 
standardizing ir instructi ind recast 1 tl ! 
ng our edu nal values upon a more lissolu 5 
ph sical basis me has an abiding faith nee 
that the edueational barometer will con 
tinue ft I bu 1 elusive register! of ; ‘ 
e€ up per ty which only men T i Mir 
ft fine discernment and sympathy will bi Episceoy 
able to read Reflect will reveal tha bridg stot 
the only permanent eonviction one ma Hous f Bost 
I d witl regard t the educational SVS Tut f huma 
tem relates to the impermanence and fleet lefinit 
ng aracter of educational values. ty , 
t! t - i 
EDUCATION BY INFLUENCI oR ng 
Che settlement that is aware of its oppor- ment . 
tunities and is performing its tasks creates 8s t 
an atmospher f intense civie purpose and ca wees 
idealistic aspiration; those who have once : ; 
breathed it can never go forth untouched = ,o,,, 
men. There is something contagious in this tivit 
spl vyhieh fires the imagination of voung End H t 
men and women and makes of them zealots ; 
the se of a revised social order. They sth 
are never ? ? \\ a | SNe vr tt 
tude in their p ‘s and they are not A Hie 
easilv \ mized by tl gogue’s sl : 
ar tins a Shams \ former settlement : nad 
n mis l wa pl fesso1 of educat n ana n 
a well-known author of a row of works o1 i fie 
ped: rv. said to t} writer some tim g 
that he had received more real intellectua a ¢ 
stimulus in t settlement among clubmates ®@'€C 4 a 
and residents, a ner sense of literary This ! 
values and a deep r insight into the meat t tht 
ing of eitizens! p al 1 service than he ob Neigh rl 
tained from his college. He is by no means ired throu 
a disloyal alumnus. Surely, his is not an HSCIOUSNeSS 
uncommon experience Peeete.t 
t residents, if they are men _ Survey, Februa 
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doubt who has ever heard that intrepid 


humanitarian, Miss Mary McDowell, of 


Chicago, tell the wonderfully appealing 
story of life in a settlement in the stock 
vard districts of Chicago. In every large 


tv, she says, the politicians set aside dis 


tricts on which to dump ‘‘the unpleasant 
things,’’ because they think the people 
there have not enougn community sense or 


Sut politicians, astute as 


pride to care. I 
they are, do not always guess correctly. 
Miss MeDowell helped to organize a whole 
community for righteousness in a fight 
against the neglect of municipal authori- 
ties, a fight which finally brought relief. 
Eternal vigilance by the residents them- 
selves is the price demanded for security 
against unhealthful conditions. Often it 
has happened that the best local reformer, 
whether an independent in polities, or a 
member of the local legislative assembly, 
received his early training in the social 
halls of the settlements, his initiation into 
the mysteries of the forensic art on the 
settlement platform, his love of facts 
through engaging in a practical survey of 
neighborhood conditions. The corporate 
will can be made effective in action; but 
this truth will have to be brought home 
forcibly to the citizens before they will be 
stimulated to participate more largely in 


municipal affairs. 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATION IN SOCIAL CHANGE 

No diseussion of any system of social 
change or of any proposal to modify and 
humanize the environment ean continue 
very long without the fundamental ques- 
tion coming into sharp relief: How ean 
these changes be inaugurated and remain 
permanent without there being put into 
operation the means for realizing a corre- 
sponding elevation in the morale of the 
people concerned? The answer invariably 


comes: By a revised and enlightened edu- 


eational practise, which will galvanize the 


cooperative impulse, energize the social in 
stinets, which will give to man a realizing 
sense of the ideal objects of the State, ma 
king him eager to participate in its fune 
tions, and in the process, improving his na 
tive powers. 

The new education will instil in man s 
eial enthusiasm, as well as social compu 
tion. He will be unflagging in his quest 
ideal ways of making an anthropocentri 
planet really a fit place for man, as it is not 
in these days of tragic upheaval, or in hos 
tile peace times. There is no peace wl 
the heartrending eries of hungry childret 
assail our ears. 

At the very beginning of a recent \ 
ume by the Swedish feminist, Ellen Key, 
entitled, ‘‘War, Peace and the Future,”’ 
this statement occurs: 

The first means of preventing war would be to 
let all education of the growing generation aim at 
eradicating the predatory instincts in which war, 
as shown at the outbreak of hostilities, has its roots 

As one reads further one is inclined to 
add: The first means of intelligently dis 
posing of any question, whether women’s 
rights, political incompetence, economic 
disharmony, prohibition or international 
distrust, would be to rededicate edueatior 
to the new ideals of social life. 


EXPERIMENTING IN SOCIALIZED EDUCATION 

Many an educational heresy has been 
converted into a truism of practise by the 
persuasive moral foree of settlement ex 
ample. Despite the obvious lessons empha 
sized by reflection on the history of eduea- 
tion, educators have been no less conserva- 
tive than most theorists in other fields of 
applied science. Such an historical study 
reveals, if anything, that there have been 
as many changing conceptions of education 
as there have been great educators, and 
that new conceptions, in each case, have 
been the outcome of thoroughgoing changes 
in the e nditions and outlook of the age 
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they were formulated. The 
settlements have been fruitful laboratories 
for the pragmatic te of educational 
hypotheses erected to meet the demands « 
new times; these unorthodoxies, 


} 


with suspicion and disfavor bi 
they were considered insidiously 
w become deeply rooted in 
educational policy. One 


nk of abandoning these 


but now accepted meth- 
ging motor trucks for 
the workaday world. 
insistent demand of settle 
ment workers and by the compelling power 
- successful work that the school au- 
thorities were finally persuaded to intr 
duee the social features of the settlement 
classroom. For pedagogues with 
yne-track minds, it was hard to realize that 
the classroom need not be a gloomy, fore 
boding place, nor the teacher a grim des 
pot in order to earry on the school mission 
of transmitting the heritage of the ages 
Introducing into the work so human a 


+ 


as association of pupils in gi 


n alms, could t ten the in 
r moral fiber of the children 
but was rather a considerable stimulus to 
more wholehearted devotion to the formal 
subjects of the curriculum. The wider use 
of the schoolh » which ineludes elub 
work, swimming classes and roof garden ac 
tivities, is part of the program of a pro- 
rressive school. The concept of socialized 
edueation may be said to have received its 
initial formulation and practical applica- = practis 
tion in the halls of settlements. day 
Largely because of the constant prodding 
of social workers, the idea took deep root in 
the public consciousness that a wholesome 
environment must be provided for the 


child, not only during the few school 


hours but throughout the day, if the bene 


icial results of schooling are not t 


vitiated by 











which were a 


Te) frrrrp 
centuries 


pre VIOUS 


priori, absolute formulations and were de 


signed to meet the needs of all times. N 
real lever to the new industrial situation 


forged until knowledge, ever newly 


and grounded in the deep realities 


oft ite Can be pla ed at the ad sposal I n 
ial agents of tl rovernmen 
CHANGING PHILOSOPHY OF NEIGHBORHOOD 


LIFI 

now somersaulting, 
much of social psychology. 
New theories, released by newly discovered 
facts, stress the unity running through di 
and man 


vergences of traditions, faiths 


ners | ne older L\ pe of unity eould he ob 


tained, we have been told, only by merei 
lessly hammering like-mindedness out of 
dissimilarities—and ineidentally, in_ the 


process, squeezing dry the inner sap of per 
deals with dif 


ladder 


» mount ever higher to a sun 


sonality 


The newer unity 


f rences as the vie ry steps of the 
upon which te 
lit e 


ad CS 


alterable 


meeption of American dest One 
| 


ny. 


American ideal as an un 


not see the 


and fixed truth, like a mathe 


matical proposition, but rather as a sum 


ming up of that ineffable transmutation of 


democratic strivings to from day to 


le ft 


deeade 


meet, 


day, 0. deeade, the new conditions, 


and to serve the new needs. 


new unity does not blink at the hard 


facts of reality, namely, the many eontflict- 
ing alien strains in our national make-up 
and the dive of our various life-modes, 
cifted 

f 


these tacts and diseovers possibilities for 


rsity 


but with insight it looks beyond 


a reinspired Americanism. It looks to 


assist in the eultivation 


these difficulties to 


of tolerance, mutuality and good will; it 
finds in them the means of substituting the 
for the 


brutal coercion and wasteful competition. 


law of cooperation practise of 


America has, as yet, made no sustained 


effort to put to the most efficacious use the 
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splendid offerings of individual neighbor- 


Thus far, she has discovered in the 


hoods. 


foreign colonies within her cities only at- 


centers of large-scale exploitation. 


» soon in his new career the foreigner 


learns to the bitterness of low 


sip 


and dire need from 


long hours, 


America’s freedom. Before we can have a 


united and democratic America, must we 


the community house in order? 


‘ r 
ho Sel 


; 
} 


Shall we not first give the community—the 


international neighborhood—every oppor- 


} 


for working out its own ideals and 


Wnty 


ts own salvation, before attempting to 


unite it with all other communities for a 
common national purpose 
The National Social Unit 


put in operation in a district of Cine 


Plan, recently 


sche Mes | 
the 
to day , 


and community center 
are manifestations of 


] 
rkers 


mates social we 


» the importance ascribed t ie problem 

how to conserve the unique and primary 
qualities resident in each individual, and 
likewise, in each community. Just as 
Plato erred in urging the abolition of th 
family on the grounds of its apparent inter 
ference with the duties of the citizen to 


he state which demanded undivided dev 
tion, so the theorists of a later day 
the purposes and necessities of the 
urging that distinctive local differences be 


America. 


in the minds of these re 


effaced in the interests of a united 


i+ + . » thas 
Is it not true that 


actionary unifiers, especially those impa- 


tient of delay, Americanism is identified 


with an exclusive and parochial tradition 


which one section of the country would 


wish to foster, to the neglect of every other 
group expression ? 

In the first place, let it be remembered 
that men are not so constituted that they 
ean easily be put into one mould to suit the 
coordinating 


purposes of an arbitrary 


power. The unity must come from within, 


not by artificial restrictions from without. 
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power 


ture, 
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inadequate food and bad hous- 


congestion, 
ing, became the center of concerted attack. 
In 1884, Rev. S. A. 


clergyman, urged the forma- 


sarnett, a far-sighted, 
progressive 
tion of a University colony in the East End 
of London had 


been touched with sympathy for the lives 


‘‘where young men who 


of their poor fellow citizens might live 


face to face with actual conditions of 
crowded city life, studying on the spot the 
evils and their remedies, and, if possible, 
ennobling the lives and improving the ma- 
terial condition of the people.’ *? 

Only a short time before that, Arnold 
Oxford 


a generous, delicate, imaginative soul, 


Toynbee, a graduate of Univer- 
SITY, 
had taken up residence in the submerged 


End. 


religious, as by an economic ideal. 


Kast He was inspired as much by a 
He met 
the poor in the privacy of his own common 
lodgings, or on the lecture platform. By 
unceasing philanthropie endeavors in their 
hand, 
Unfor- 


tunately, his frail body could not stand the 


behalf he came to know, at first 


their haphazard and uneasy life. 


strain very long, and death claimed him at 
the age of thirty-one. 
was not 


House founded by 


Toynbee himself, as is sometimes said, but 


Toynbee 
by Canon Barnett. The settlement, an out- 
growth of a suggestion by the latter, who 
became its first head resident, was raised as 
a memorial to the self-sacrificing labors of 
the young social economist. 

In America, Dr. Stanton Coit was moved 
by Toynbee’s example and the work of the 
Toynbee House itself, at which he resided 
for a time, and upon his return from Eng- 
land he set up the Neighborhood 
Guild at 146 Forsyth Street, New York, 
Upon its removal 
to Eldridge 1891, the 
the Guild was changed to the University 


first 


some thirty years ago. 


Street in name of 


2 F. C. Montague on ‘‘ Arnold Toynbee.’’ Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Po- 


litical Science, Vol.  s p- 42, 1889. 
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Settlement. The College Settlement of 
New York and the Hull House of Chicago 
followed close upon the heels of the first 
settlement. Seven hundred social settle- 
ments dotting the whole country give an 
intimation of the present vitality of the 


movement in America. 


rHE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF SETTLEMENTS 

No one purpose, or set of aims, can be 
ascribed to all settlements, wherever situ- 
ated. 
gram has been mapped out to meet the 
The re- 


quirements of the community fix the stand- 


Likewise, no single educational pro- 
needs of all neighborhood houses. 


ards of the educational work to be under- 
taken by the settlement residents. In one 
community, the settlement will make an 
appeal to the purely physical interests of 
its neighbors. It can win their cooperation 
only by supplying athletic and recreation 
facilities. The gymnasium is the most at- 
tractive corner of the building. Under wise 


leadership, such a settlement will, how- 
ever, gradually widen its sphere of influ- 
ence. In another settlement, the fascina- 
tion for the visitors is exclusively intel- 
lectual. 

The educational interests of a settlement 
ean be grouped under these broad head- 
physical, civic, moral, esthetic and 


ings : 


vocational. A hard and fast curriculum 


has not been devised for any settlement. 


No sooner would such a program be put in 
] } 


operation than it would prove to be obso 
pro- 


lete. The outlines of an educational 
gram which are here presented should be 
regarded, therefore, as a composite of aims. 
It would take an ideal settlement in an ideal 
neighborhood to realize all of them. 

1. Physical——The physical interests are 
sustained by gymnasium, natatorium, roof 
garden, organized outdoor recreation, ath- 
letie tournaments, excursions to city parks 
and suburbs, and so on. Obviously, there 
is no need to dwell at length on this phase 
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of settlement endeavor. It is but the ap- 
plication of the Greek principle of ‘‘the 
sound mind in the sound body.’’ One or two 
special considerations, however, will not be 
out of place. 

In the freedom of the outdoors and in 
the midst of games and plays, the leader 
has an opportunity, not granted to the 
teacher, of studying and understanding the 
natural child, not the superficial, re 
strained, disciplined child of the classroom. 
The false exterior is frequently maintained 
in the classroom to win credits or coveted 

child’s artificial attitude is 

destroyed in the natural, healthful outlet 

for its energies. The results, at times, 

have been surprising. Often enough, the 

paragon of virtue in the classroom has 

been revealed in his true colors on the field 

of sport, in the moments when self-forget- 

fulness is easy. The child that will receive 
in conduct may refuse 

proper spirit of co 

and then again, once in, may not 

to obtain unfair advantages. 

Faults having been discovered in this nat- 
ural way, the opportunities for correct 

them are larger. 

When the young ‘‘neighbor,’’ post-ad 
lescent and past school age, who is not sub- 
ject to the discipline of tired and over 
worked parents and enjoys a new-found 
freedom, can not be induced to desert his 
street-corner cohorts or his attractive pool 
parlor haunts, he can, at times, be made to 


vield to the allurements of the athletic 


field. Here he may display his physical 


prowess, if not his mental attainments, or 
social skill. It is a characteristic of human 
nature that he who possesses any sucl 
eial aptitude or superior quality will 


it off and 


every opportunity to show 
match it against others, similarly endowed 
And there is no telling but that he wil 
later seek to de velop other sides of his 


ture under the refined atmosphere 


hidde@™m _reserv: 
whose existence 


Hardly a bett 


where the 


health, and wasted 
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a way out; it puts the growing men and 
women in a civic atmosphere and sets be- 
fore them definite neighborhood _ tasks, 
whether it be the removal of obstructions 
from sidewalks, the securing of a better 
asphalt pavement, the dissemination of in- 
formation among neighbors on child hy- 
giene, the conducting of a pure food ex 
hibition, the management of a local sutf- 
frage campaign, or the removal of com- 
bustible rubbish stored in cellars of tene- 
ments. The eivie inquiries into neighbor 
hood conditions which settlements con- 
duet, and in which older members render 
valuable assistance, put the voung people 
into intimate and practical touch with com 
munity forees. In the settlements there is 
no need to create artificial social conditions 
for the purposes of study. The reality is 
interesting enough. The motive power of 
social work is interest, and interest is the 
only real discipline. The right kind of 
elub work is but another name for demo- 
eratic self-management. Perhaps this is 
only Froebel all over again, applied to ehil- 
dren of a somewhat older growth. ‘‘A 
settlement,’ says Miss Addams, ‘‘ would 
avoid the always getting ready for life 
which seems to dog the school, and would 
begin with however small a group really to 
accomplish and to live.”’ 

3. Moral.—There is no unanimity of 
opinion as to the best manner of imparting 
moral instruction. This is the outstanding 
fact in the various discussions that have 
taken place in edueational circles in this 
and European countries. Morals and re- 
ligion have been so intermingled, it is not 
easy to dissociate the two. <A long time ago, 
our country decided, once for all, that the 
interests of church and state shall be kept 
apart, and there is not any great likelihood 
that the state will consent, at any time, to 
turn over the moral instruction of its 
young to the properly constituted religious 
authorities. Moral instruction, if it is 


agreed that such specific training Is neces 
sary (which is also, by no means, a uni 
versally accepted judgment). will have to 
eome through other channels The text 
hook way is a makeshift. The formal, 
didactie lesson in morals needs an expert 
teacher to make it, in the leastwise. success- 
ful and interesting, and even then it is of 
doubtful value Moral instruction will 
have to eome through living—through 
ving deeply and fully. 

The democratic conception of ethies in- 
dissolubly conneets it with society. The 
ethical relation is more than the personal ; 
it has its roots in the free association of 
men, in the eollectivity of self-directing 
souls. The proper place for the study of 
morals is in society, in analysis of daily 
acts, in the performance of appropriate 
deeds. In a modest way, the settlement is 
doing its little bit to help solve the diffi 
eulty. By means implicit, rather than di 
rect, the settlement emphasizes the ethical 
relationships, as it discovers them in daily 
experience—in the club room, on the gym 
nasium floor, in the social room, in the 
neighborhood life, and in the industrial and 
political situations as they leave their 
traces in the settlement. In electing offi 
cers for the club, in passing on qualifica- 
tions of applicants for membership, in 
meeting opponents in debate, in payment of 
financial obligations, in the cultivation of 
friendships, and in hundreds of other ways, 
the child is invited to lead the moral life. 
The child needs no special oral lessons in 
justice, toleration, fair play, forgiveness 
and love, to emphasize the ethical side of 
life, in the way that it needs lessons in men- 
tal arithmetic to develop speed and acecu- 
racy in ecaleulation. 

It is the task of enlightened education to 
make moral conduct, like creative work in 
art, the free expression of finely developed 
and sensitive neighbors and citizens. 

4. Esthetic—Under this heading, the 
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been made 


cultivation and refinement of taste may be 


said to be the chief desideratum. Some of 


he means employed to achieve this end are 


art classes (which include classes in draw- 


ing, painting, modeling, designing), art comp 
exhibitions, singing and orchestral societies, workers 


popular eoneerts, est} 
dramatic production 
groups. 

There 


munity 


art academies 


| purchase the 


luseums, or were sent by means 


tions throughout the em- 


Ameru hatters intellectual, 
it will have a baekward-looking, 
indiserimina elf-seeking and aris- 
tocratiec art 


t ] 
» of clever 


the Magnificer 


1 . 
the salesmanshl] 


? 
modern Lorenzo 
the wl awakened t 
of 


and eager 
wherever manifest, 


full fruition of its powers. 


The neighborhood will perhaps build its 


wh art s 


young peopt 
to record tl svmpathies, 
pathos, longings of 


IS direction 


locality. 
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local talent for this work. The genuine 
neighborhood playhouse is still an ideal, 
even where buildings, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, have been erected. 

5. Vocational——Through the agency of 
classes in sewing, cooking, dressmaking, 
embroidery, lace-making, nursing, house- 
keeping, millinery, wood-carving, carpen- 
try, basket-weaving, chair eaning and 
printing, the social settlements are contrib- 
uting, in a supplementary way, to the edu- 
eation for vocations which is now being 
worked out as a policy of public educa- 
tion. The scope of the work should be wid- 
ened, and its meaning deepened. It is not 
clear whether the settlements are fully 
aware of the implications of their enter- 
prise in a reinspired and reorganized demo- 
cratic society. 

To imbue education with a pronounced 
and avowed vocational motive appears to 
be a pressing concern of edueators. Na- 
tional education officers admit it as a lead- 
ing issue, and no convention of teachers is 
now complete without its share of acrimoni- 
ous discussions of the relative merits of the 
cultural and the vocational in a eurricu- 
lum. What is too frequently overlooked is 
that this sharp dualistic opposition of the 
consummate aims of education is, in real- 
ity, non-existent, a figment of educators’ 
imagination. John Dewey and a number 
of other writers have shown that no ‘‘eul- 
tural’’ program is devised without due at- 
tention being given to vocational needs— 
that what is now so sanctimoniously de- 
noted as ‘‘cultural’’ was, in reality, a 
means of supplying the ‘‘learned profes- 
sions’’ with the instruments of their prac- 
tise. 

It is too easy to show that training in 
Greece was inspired with the vocational 
aim—a more satisfactory life of the citizen 
in the city-state. It is not likely that the 
Romans could have organized for world 
conquest, if their chief educational devo- 


tion were the assimilation and consecration 
of the Babylonian, Assyrian and Egyptian 
eultures. And why should we to-day fit 
our children for a civilization that is obso- 
lete? We have fallen heirs to an education 
that was suited to an agricultural An- 
schauung, and having grown inured to the 
old, we view the new with suspicion, and 
finally accept it with reluctance, instead of 
rejoicing in the new opportunities for 
broader applications in an era of relentless 
industrialism. 

The education that is passing was born in 
an age of rampant individualism, and was 
earried on through a period that recognized 
the basic need of political competence to 
sustain the democratie structure. But 
emphasis has already shifted to the funda- 
mental importance of industrial mastery ; 
attention is riveted on the overwhelming 
growth of industrial processes and the need 
of insight into their relations. The ery is 
raised: Broaden and enrich the life of th: 
worker in this day of minute specialization 
by enabling him to grasp the significance 
of the larger process of which he is a part. 
Let all the rays of a liberalized education 
concentrate on his work. Only then ean 
the standard, the dignity of labor, be res 
cued from the shams in which it is now en- 
meshed. Make the worker conscious of his 
strength and his importance, so that from 
the servile attitude of merely filling a job 
he may rise to his full stature as a man. 
Enlarge the margin of leisure and make it 
more profitable and more conducive to the 
highest development of personality. This 
is conservation applied to man and digni- 
fied by ethical purpose. Machines serve 
men, not men machines. By making 
simpler and smoother the adjustments to 
the complexities of the industrial situation, 
you extend the opportunities for more com- 
prehensive contributions of individuals to 


social life. 
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The education is so 


succinctly stated by John Dewey that elab- 


case for vocational 


oration appears to be superfluous. 
The movement for vocational educations con 


ceals within itself two mighty and opposing forces, 


ie schools primarily 


one which would utilize the publ 
} 


to turn out more efficient laborers in the present 


' ' lant 


ETL LA regime, with cert nm i ientai a 


‘ ie regir ii 
tages to themselves, the other which would utilize 
all the resources of public education to equip in 
dividuals to control their own future economie ca 
reers, and thus help on a reorganization of 
industry as will change it from a feudalistic to a 
democratic order 
+} —— or . 

In the great and difficult propaganda on 

which we have embarked, it will be a solace 


no transition is 


casionally that 


ffected without misgiving, without strug 


gle against prejudice and inertia, 
doubts 


without 


staggering being raised as to the 
practicality of abandoning the tried old in 
Can not one 


**The 


received in youth seemed to 


favor of the uncertain new. 
hear even now that sepulchral volce : 
education we 
suit our needs. On the whole, it gave us a 
satisfactory glimpse into the meaning and 
fe, and 


fine men as you, in your day, can hope for.”’ 


business of li turned out as many 


There is no reason to minimize or un 


derestimate the cultural value of the voca 


tions. There is learning in earning. We 


need not in these columns rehearse the st ry 


of the attempts of Tyndall and other pio 
neers of his day to secure for the sciences a 


in the sun of the ‘‘humanities.’’ 


place 


They were greeted with derision; truly, the 


pedants were in the ascendant. Applying 


the moral, we urge that the fellowship of 


spiritual and cultural values in edueation 
be broadened to include the industrial. 
SETTLEMENT WORK OF THE FUTURE 
The settlements will function vigorously 
during war-time and still more vigorously 
when the nations return to peace.* The ex- 
perience in foreign countries, as well as the 


3 SCHOOL AND Society, March 24, 1917, p. 335 


evidence gathered throughout our own 
land, indicates very clearly that great mis 
chief work is 

tailed. 


, 
ited to mutilations on 


will be done if social 


The casualties of war 


venile delinquency, destitution, shattered 


families, lowered labor standards, white 
plague ravages, child slave ry shoul 
counted among them. Unless the 
our e 
ards will suffer. Childre 


for fac 


exercised, 


care 18 


prematurely tory 


n English industrial cen 


that America will heed 


guards of 
rkers will 


and 


] 


schoo] 


before them the immense task 


perative duty forcing s 


forward Stl ides 


great 
complete socialization of their 
The wider use of the schoolhouse, 
and the 


work are 


community eenter, 


] 
SCHOO! 


tures of 


tions to the variety of ways in 


schools can function. But onlv a begin 


1 this dire ‘tion The 


ning has been made 


future is radiant with the promise 


educational system of this country 


g¢ democracy 


to 1ts task of suppivi 
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citizens. The new edueat 
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touch the very soul of man. In the spirit 
of democratic religion, it will sanctify his 
social deeds. It is asking too much of the 
publie to provide liberal support for an 
enterprise which ean do no more than re- 
turn to the city men who are mere memo- 
rizers, or even cultured automata. To stim- 
ulate the desire to be of service, to empha 
size independent thinking and ready adap- 
tability to new situations, to quicken the 
imagination, to nurture the taste for 
beauty, to cultivate the creative aspect of 
life, in a word, to develop character, this 
will be the work of a forward-looking edu- 
cation. 

In removing what is now the world’s 
chief ailment, international disjunction, 
the new education will have a distinguished 
role. But the work will have to proceed 
concomitantly in all countries. The old 
view of nationalism, based on a kind of ap- 
plied Darwinism, will have to go the way 
of the outworn and the discarded. 

To Darwin, humanity will be everlast- 


to 


ingly grateful for the impetus he gave 
the theory of evolution, the theory of con- 
tinuous and progressive development in the 
organic world, which has left its traces on 
every department of thought. But his spe 
cific contribution, the explanation of the 
cause of evolution by natural selection (or 
to use the formula of Spencer, struggle for 
survival and survival of the fittest). has 
worked great havoc. The belief that prog- 
ress and achievement follow upon struggle, 
and that those best adapted to the struggle 
survive, has been a fundamental hypothe- 
sis in the formulation of an individual 
ethics. The disastrous consequences of the 
application of the principle to international 
relations is witnessed in the present titanic 
struggle. The ground for aggressive na- 
tionalism is the faith that, in a test of 
strength, the fittest nation will survive. 
Evolution through cooperation indicates 


a more promising way out of present diffi- 


culties. We shall have to depend on the 
edueation of the future to give it a rich 
content, to infuse it with meaning for the 
individual and for the whole group. 

Each nation must be allowed to develop 
its characteristie excellence and unique vir 
tues for the sake of the common good of al! 
nations. Antagonism to-day results from 
the belief that each nation develops its own 
strength that it may triumph over all other 
nations. This breeds the fear, the hate and 


r of economie insecurity in which 


the feeling 
war has its roots. But the idea must be 
universally advertised that, as each nation 
moves toward the ideal of self-realization, 
no inevitable principle of antagonism to 
other nations is engendered. The power of 
any single nation depends, not alone on its 
own strength and achievement, but on the 
assistance rendered to it by all other na 
tions, which are, in like manner, seeking to 
consummate their own highest good. The 
principle is obvious when applied to indi 
viduals, but it is despised when its applica 
tion to international group relations is at 
tempted. 

For the individual we wish to control and 
modify the environment so that he may not 
be ruthlessly crushed, or to put it pos 
tively, that he may achieve fullest life; for 
the nation we wish to create a favorable in 
ternational milieu, thus helping it to attain 
hitherto unsealed heights and to contribute 
its unique excellence to the common fund. 
Then alone will be clear the mockery and 
the futility of attempting to settle the des 
tiny of nations by exchange of fire and 
gases in trenches, by mutual extermination. 
One can not leave the subject without again 
calling attention to this, that it is the busi 
ness of democracy to hand to all the gift of 
life so largely withheld from many, and it 
is the business of democratie education to 
enable the individual to grasp the signifi 
eance of the gift and to utilize it to the full 
est advantage to himself, the state and the 
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t The Social Service Worker, Phe 
( mu ind The Se lasaS il J 
tut 
Applicants for admiss to these Irse 
may register in person at the City College on 


Saturday, September 29, from 10 A.M. to 3.30 


P.M. or by mail, any time thereafter. For 
further information concerning these courses 


ensilon Courses, City (‘o le ore 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

GOVERNOR JaMES E. Fercuson, of Texas, 
has been impeached by the Legislature and is 
no longer in office. The charges against him 
related largely to financial irregularities, but 
his attitude toward the state university played 
an important part. One of the charges was 
“that he sought to coerce and influence the 
board of regents of the University of Texas 
to do his autocratic will.” 

The Legislature has passed again in special 
session essentially the duplicate of the bill 
ll has 


een promptly signed by Acting Governor 


vetoed by Governor Ferguson and the bi 
Hobbey. The university is now assured of 
support for the next biennium. 

Six of seven faculty members of th 
University of Texas, discharged at the Gal- 
veston meeting, were reinstated at a meeting 
of the regents held at Austin on September 
14. Practically everything the former board 
and Governor Ferguson had endeavored to 
accomplish was undone. Resolutions which 
invited Dr. W. J. Battle to return to the 
university and which restored salaries of the 
school of home economics, which were re- 
duced 20 per cent. at the Galveston meeting, 
were adopted. 

L. M. Keasby, professor of institutional his- 
tory, who was dismissed from the faculty be- 
cause of alleged peace league activities was 


not reinstated. Those reinstated are: W. : 


y 


Mather, A. C. Ellis, John A. Lomax, William 
Mayes, George C. Butte and R. E. Cofer. 


Expressing confidence in the institution’s 
faculty and urging Texans to send their cl 
dren to the university, an address which will 


be widely circulated in the state, was adopted 


Including student assistants and increases 
number of salaries, the budget recom- 
| d + the meet g + (; =¢ 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor Water E. Criark, head of the 
lepartment of political science, of the College 
president of the University of Nevada, and 
ll assume the duties of his new offic 
January 1. Professor Clark is a graduate of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, class of 1898. He 
received his Ph.D. in political science fro 
Columbia University in 1903. He was 
structor in mathematics at Ohio Wesleyan 


University from 1896 to 1899, and becam« 


partment of political science in 1910 
SUPERINTENDENT Harris Hart, of Roanoke 
has been nominated as state superintendent 


Virginia. 


M. Pavt Patn.Levé, the new premier of th 
French Republic, was three years ago pro 
fessor of mathematics in the University 
Paris and of mechanics at the Paris Poly- 


technic School. 


Dr. R. W. Woop, professor of physics in 
the Johns Hopkins University, is now in 
France engaged in scientific research in co- 


operation with members of the Paris Academy 


of Sciences. Dr. Wood left a 


} 
I 
i 


} } 
out three weeks 


ago, following the receipt of a cablegram from 


Premier Ribot offering him the tentativ 
ranking of major in the French army 
Louis Liarp, vice-rector of the University 


of Paris, died on September 21, at the age 


of seventy-one years. M. Liard was pr »fessor 


of philosophy and the author of several stand- 


ard French works on this subject. He was 
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Expenses 

by the Drs. 
fund of $2,000,000 has 
income from 


found if on 


the expense 


buildings 


purposes and equipment 
now, Dy bond issues autho 
property taxpayers livil 


cerned. (4) The paris! 
given authority to levy taxes needed 
maintenance purposes wit! 

by vote of the people. 


Cornell University is to be 


INSTRUCTION at classes show 
resumed on Thursday, September 27. The 
Alumni Bulletin states that a month before with 55 a year ago 
that day the university authorities were able enrolled. 


lege 


nen 


nts as compare d 
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CHANCELLOR E. C. Eu , of the University 
f Montana, has announced a four quarter sys 
tem for the State University at Missoula and 
the State College of Agriculture and M« 
haniec Arts at Bozeman, inste: he two 


} 


semester system, followed 
Normal C 
tour quarter 
w schedule for th 
Registration, September 
ter, October 1 to Decem 
January 
March 25 ti 


17 to August 26. The fourth quarter will be di 


\ ded into two parts, the first to conclude Oo! 


July 26. Commencement will be held in June 
for all graduates of the 

plan Chancellor | 

t believe that 
system 


been made. 


ir the student 


QUOTATIONS 
THE ENGLISH SCHOOL: 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE cenegas, mane 


WAR DECALOGUE OF ITALIAN TEACHERS 
Tue Pavia Section of the Unione General 
degl’ Insegnanti Italiani per la Guerra Na- 
} nas f rmulate d the f illow ing de calogue, 
which may be of interest to American teach- 
ers at the present time, especially in vie 

he possibility of adopting during the co 
state t eeting lan or united 
tion in ren ing the oul during 
present war a 


peculiarly fitted: 


ple language the historical 

reasons which establish the law 

fulness and the necessity of the present war 
To comfort and encourage the families « 

soldiers, investigating their needs, assistir 
them in correspondence and in their den 
for help, informing them of provisions 
for them by the government and by th 


mission. 
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The English Journal—September 

Can we teach appreciation of poetry? Margaret 
Sturdevant. 

The laboratory system in English: Francis Ingold 
Walker 

The English teacher and the Philistines: J. Milnor 
Dorey 

The new emphasis of oral English: Clarene: 


Stratton. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS OF THE 
CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


As our Catholie schools have ever incul- 
cated obedience to law and patriotic devotion 
to our country’s welfare, we are especially 
gratified at the loyal response of the young 
men in our colleges and universities to the 
call of duty in the present national crisis. 

In full accord with the views of the Presi- 
dent of the United States regarding the con- 
tinuance of educational work, we urge upon 
Catholic parents the necessity of keeping in 
school and college at this time their children 
who are not called to the service, so that their 
interests and the interests of the nation may 
not suffer unduly by the interruption of their 
studies. 

Believing that discipline of the will and 
character formation are absolutely essential to 
education, that without them loyalty and re- 
spect for law can not be developed in the 
youth of the land, we take this occasion, in 
view of our country’s present situation, to 
emphasize these fundamental and character- 
istic elements of Catholic education. 

The normal development and perfection of 
human personality and the dignity of human 
nature are the standards by which economic 
and educational efficiency are to be measured. 
Where the production of economic goods is 
adopted as the standards by which human wel- 
fare shall be determined, the result is an in- 
dustrial debasement injurious to the best in- 
terests of society and to the essential aims of 
education. 

In these days of materialistic tendencies and 


weakening faith the need of keeping before us 
the ideal—* Every Catholie child in a Catho- 


lic school”—ecan not be stated too strongly. 
As far as human wisdom ean foresee, the 
preservation and spread of the Catholic 
Church in this country depend upon the adop- 
tion by priests and people of a vigorous policy 
in support of the parish school. The associa- 
tion records its sense of importance of the 
parish school, the sole educational advantage 
of the majority of our children and, with all 
the power at its command, urges upon Cath- 
olic parents the duty of sending their chil- 
dren to schools in which, together with secular 
knowledge, they will imbibe the most excellent 


knowledge and love of Jesus Christ. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
THE SCHOOL AND INDUSTRY ON THE EAST 
SIDE—SOME DATA 

A SETTLEMENT on the East Side of New 
York has just issued a report which throws 
light on the problems of the perplexing period 
when the boy or girl leaves school and enters 
industry. Lenox Hill Settlement on East 
69th St. three years ago launched a plan for 
providing friendly supervision for the public 
school graduates of the district as they went 
to work. 

The scheme was the outgrowth of a voca- 
tional survey of some thirty incorrigibles 
whose habitat was the corner near the settle- 
ment. Their stories were very much alike 
They had slid in and out of many a job, and 
the only skill developed had been the ability 
to slide easily. The first question this inquiry 
raised was, how far is this state of affairs 
a logical result of industrial conditions? The 
second was, how far can evils be remedied by 
changes in the policy of the public school, or 
by some plan of vocational counsel? 

During the past three years a considerable 
amount of data has been gathered and a 
definite plan for dealing with the situation 
has been given a thorough trial. The settle 
ment has the reeords of 952 cases, 645 boys 
and 307 girls. Three fifths of these were 
eighth grade graduates who were interviewed 
and registered before they left school. The 
others were non-graduates or previous gradu- 
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ates who came to the settlen nt of their own Here is the 


initiative. Positions were found through the 
settlement for 23 per cent. of the boys and 28 
per cent. of the girls registered. A few weeks 
after the first interview the homes of all were 
visited, and the places f business as well. 
This visit was repeated at intervals of a few 
months. Every effort was made to see to it 
that the young worker was fitted to and happy 


in his work. 


The records of this work give us in the first 


place reliable data hat occupations 
the boys and girls of tl ast Side com- 
munity did enter ; left school. The 


, ' peo! Weekly Wage 
following table indicates ho the 645 bovs 7 


and ) 
registered found employment n each case 26 ond 
that occupation is listed in which the boy 


found most nearly permanent work. 


TABLE I 
Distribution b cupati of All Boys Registered 
Office work 111 
Factory .. 109 
Printing 
Wholesale dry 
Retail dry goods 
Machinists 
Laundry, cleaning and dye 
Electric ity 
Silversmiths and jewellers 
Wholesale food 
Druggists 
Grocers 
Tailors 
Others 
645 
ibout these facts that strikes 
small number of these boys 
who have gone into manufac 
Office work lh ids the list 
1an one quarter of the boys, 
omitting the miscellaneous occupations, went 
Department 
Telephone 
Domestic service 
At home 
Scatter 


Total 


directly into manufacturing establishments. 
Another striking thing is the small number 
of boys entering skilled trades, less than 150, 
or about 23 per cent. It must be borne in :, 
mind also that a large number of those listed 
under printing, electricity and machinists are 
° *v) } J od | 
doing quite unskilled work or work which can 


be learned in a few hours. 
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] ] + ; ] 
fice boy must fold letters, run errands, « 
;' 
th people more intelligently; the gir ist 


records concerning wages show more vt ry 
sums of two or three dollars a week than 


among the boys, but the average runs about 


facts that have been given mean. Mary began 
work running errands for a milliner for tw 
dollars a week. Then she did piece work 
pasting Taney lampshades for from five to 
eight dollars a week. She was laid off and 
sewed children’s dresses for four dollars. 
John worked successively as errand boy at a 
printer’s, dryer in a can factory, and electri- 

Frank was errand boy, press 
door boy, and grocer’s delivery 
boy in rapid sequence. The first two posi- 
1an the last two. Rose did 
machine work in a button factory, packed 
candy, and made cigars. The salary first re- 


ceived was the highest. 





With these facts before us we can venture 
to answer the first question asked early 
this paper, how far do industrial conditions 


encourage drifting and incompetence in the 
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basis of promo 118 SO 1 1 prog 
ress is so slow, depending o1 rtain degre¢ 
f maturity, that the worker ls time 

grain to take advantage of the possibilities t 
situat , thers It sc her t t ft d 


question, what can school or other neighl 


hood agency do? It is evident that voca- 


tional training in detail skills will be of hi 


value. In the first place the occupations 


so seattered that the organization of 


training would be very difficult. In no schoo 


would there be enough pupi 


pation to make a fair-sized class, with the 





ception of sewing for girls. In the sec 


place the skills required in the various 
dustries can | 


or at most weeks. The best contribution 


school can make at present is a broad 
eral training in deal ng wit! 1M yple 
the kind of problems that wi be met in 


pe acquired in a fe v hours, day 
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order of things, mon- 


a new dynasty of kings 
child bec 


world’s youngest na- 


archs of commerce. As the mes 


father of the man, as the 


on accepts from her parents the scepter of 


leadership may we have the wisdom and integ- 


rity to be worthy of it. The merchant who 
measures up to his possibilities in this new era 
of American commerce will alter his point o 


He will 


nitherto 


view to meet the changed conditions. 
than he 


inde ed he 


his wisdom in his 


so much wiser 


will need to, 


not need to be 


has been but he must, 
a closer app 
The vital rin | rf life 


ankind will undergo 


make 
work. as they re 
late to the interco 
toward these 


We ar 


as well as we know; 


but our attitude 


no great change 
principles will shift more to bedrock 
already beginning to do 
over from knowledge 


we are crossing 


our conduct t 
Contfucit 

man who 
man wh 


truth 


G. DuBacn, 

The 

demands 

Latir 
billions 

10) per cent. of this. 

coffee, 


woods, ex 


mutual ad 
++ 
at 


en- 


Ame 


America sells what we need 


minerals and metals, hard 


tracts, fruits, grains, animal products, ete 


Latin America needs what we sell and will have 
to sell in increasing manufactured 


goods. We « 


in some lines of 


quantities 
ompete successfully with Europe 
machinery, leather goods and 
manufacturers of wood Te are ak in tex- 
porcelain, china, earthenware, glassware, 
How can 
Credit fa 


will De 


tiles, 
toilet preparations and accessories. 
we grow in Latin American trade? 
weak in the 


strengthened by 


cilities, past, greatly 
branch 
Federal Re 


Act. Shipping disadvantages, overesti- 


the establishment of 


banks in Latin America, under the 
serve 
ees the euticale eauee 
mated in the past, should be entirely overcome 
by increased United States tonnage constructed 
now for war purposes. Exporters must study 


manufacturing processes more thoroughly, and 
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the markets and marketing conditions first 


hand, in order to compete with the English, 
Germans and French. Ninety five per cent. of 


foreign investments in Latin America 
held by 
United States capitalists should be able to con 


field in the Better 


was 


Europeans at beginning of the war 


under 
If peoples 
of Latin America and United States study to 
the Monroe Doc 


iy become a Pan-American doctrine 


trol this future 


standing of the peoples necessary. 
trust each other 


know and 


trine m 
V ali ns 

WooLMAN, 

Mass 


education are 


SCHENCK 


speciali 
education, Boston, 
+ ] 
ional perme: 
school and opportunities aré ing give rls 
to prepare for wage 


earning 


pursuits before 


graduation. The regular high school of th 


der days had difficulty in keepi 


: 
ple in school for the working world appealed to 


“ 
them as offering something rth doing and 

. 
1i¢ conditions in the family made a smal] 


attractive. newer high schools are 
secretarial, 
ffered 


f a more or 


and com 


have bes n 
iCss 


begun in many 


ls and business tried 


where orders are taken for h an owns 


1 


The work is proving to be educational as well 


ymers has dis 


as practical. } FO ‘ust 
tinct advantages over each girl making clothes 
or hats for herself and has a better effect upon 


the standard of living i he families of the 


for often over elaborate clothes in ex 


girls, 
pensive materials have been required of them. 


In some of the high sch who must 


work in order to enable them to remain at 


school are being prepared as “ accommodators,” 


that is, as workers who can go out by the hour 


for wages for such shirtwaist 


occupations as 


making, children’s clothing and seamstress 


work, the care of children, cooking and serving 


meals, special cooking and _ housekeeping 


Schools training girls for intelligent service in 
these lines find added strength and ability de 


veloping and also find it a wise method of 


guidance of each one » the life work best 


fitted for her ability 








